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Art News. 



''Vivere con metodo." 

A DECORATIVE PERSONALITY. 

EXCEPTING "Hannele," a harmless dream 
shaken from the dreamland tree by a Ger- 
man mysticist, occasional Maeterlinck perform- 
ances suggesting marionettes and the Japanese 
art of repetition with the lurid lights and shades 
of anxio-mania, Yvette Guilbert with her long- 
drawn, world-weary, soul-steeped voice express- 
ing the misery of humanity, our New York stage 
has remained Puritanically pure from the exotic 
flavor which pervades the most advanced Euro- 
pean art. 

Now, a new spectacular Hamlet looms up on 
the horizon of American histrionic art ! A Ham- 
let costumed up to modern decadent ideas, a 
Hamlet whose mother-queen will have eight pages 
to wear the train of her dress. 

This venture is contemplated by the notorious 
Mr. Edmund Russell, the modern esthete, the 
society reeitationist, the bel-esprit feuilletonist, 
the Delsartean lecturer, the analytical connois. 
seur of jewels, draperie", dress, and now the 
champion Thespian aspiring to the world-wide 
fame of being the modern Hamlet. For if 
the production contemplated proves successful, 
Mr. Russell will not merely play it for a long 
run of one or two years, but for five years, yea, 
for the rest of his life, until the names of Russ>ell 
and Hamlet cannot be separated by the theatre- 
going public any more than Jefferson and Rip 
Van Winkle. Then Mr. Russell will have won a 
permanent place in the history of the stage. 

Edmund Russell is the most interesting deca- 
dent in New York City. 

Americans have only a faint idea of his period 
of glory in England, when he belonged to the in- 
timate circle of Mme. Blavatzky and Oscar Wilde. 
Russell is always in search for "great and mag- 
netic" personalities, and met (and became more 
or less acquainted with) Browning, Whistler, 
Joacquin Miller, Burne Jones, de Vignier, Mme. 
Janauschek on the road of his esthetic life. 

Russell's talents are seen at their best when he 
interprets Swinburne, for instance: Faustine, Les 
Noyades, etc. His voice is not altogether pleas, 
ant, by no means flexible, sometimes nasal and 
indistinct, yet deep and rotund. He does not 
depict the fine characteristics of a part, but con. 
vinces by a certain artificial fire and passion, 
which roots in his-own individuality lost in idola- 
try of Swinburne. Russell a'lwfcys fascinates 
by an affectation of world- wearytsatiety and at 
times grandiose monotony. 

As a literati he shows that he has not so much 
deep culture and knowledge of art and literature, 
as conviction in his own opinions— well formed 
and crystallized— on subjects that enchant bim, 



and he knows how to diffuse these ideas with a 
peculiar philosophical nonchalance. 

In society Mr. Russell moves with Delsartean 
ease and elegance, always insisting on showing 
his beautiful limbs to the best advantage in mani- 
fold studied poses and attitudes. (You should 
admire his legs as the Greek Slave in Ion.) He is a 
glib conversationalist, ever ready to expound his 
theories or make an impression by some bon-mot 
or witty remark. . 

In private life he is a good chum to congenial 
spirits. He never smokes and only drinks sweet 
or diluted wine. He prefers vegetarian food and 
is excessively fond of puddings and sweets. He 
takes special care of his digestive organs by wear- 
ing decollete trousers, V shape, so that his belly, 
bulging forth, is in no way molested by tight 
bandages, thus giving free play to the absorption 
of the dainty tid-bits with which this epicurean 
likes to regale his ventre. These decollete trousers 
show'a good deal of commqn sense from the hy- 
gienic point of view, and ordinary mortals should 
be wi-e enough to adopt this innovation. Rus. 
sell carefully avoids all excitement and care, 
lives in peaceful stoicism, and rests in the arms 
of Morpheus until late in the day, and whenever 
he can spare a few hours from his intellectual 
duties and other various delights. And thus with 
the aid of lotions, powders, cosmetics, gymnastic 
exercises at random moments — hours spent over 
his toilet table lined with regiments of make-up 
bottles and boxes — and with the assistance of a 
miraculous wig, a marvel of naturalness, a perfect 
masterpiece of the wig-maker's art, ventripotent 
Russell has succeeded to preserve his juvenile ap- 
pearance, despite his forty-five, some say fifty 
years. At the first glance he looks like a big 
boy, and only a keen observer of physiognomy 
will gradually perceive faint indications of 
wrinkles around his eyes. A wonderful feat in- 
deed to remain so young. Here we have the 
fountain of youth personified. Edmund Russell 
is in himself a work of art, a monster belonging 
to the Arabian Nights, or the visions of an opium 
eater. 

The artistic mind, however, will soon discover 
a by far deeper meaning beneath this countenance 
of perennial youth and beauty. Russell is a pa- 
gan living in modern philistine society; he has 
something of the sybarite, of the emperor of the 
Roman decadence, a Heliagobalus who would like 
to decapitate his courtezans on the morning fol- 
lowing one of his stupendous orgies of stuprate 
magnificence, in order that nobody could betray 
the " lavishness of a genius," 

And this man will bring us Hamlet rejuvenated 
with the coming fall. (Will it be the coming 
fall?) 
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It proinibes to be a bacchanal in color, a revery 
of harmonious variegation. On afternoons when 
the weather is beautiful— for Russell does not 
like to expose his shoe soles, thin as wafers, to 
slushy pavements — one can see him pilgrim in 
long ulster and slouch hat— desirous to make his 
conventional costume as picturesque as possible — 
along Broadway, 14th Street, Sixth Avenue, en- 
tering at intervals some big diy goods, millinery 
or notion store, hunting for some remnant of dra- 
pery, or trimming, or belt clasp or other apercues 
of stage-jewel-like effect. Trusting his inner 
voice (K. is somewhat of a theosophist) which tells 
him from time to time " Enter here, Russell; here 
you will find something to suit your taste," he 
enters one or the other store on the spur of the 
moment, andthereis sure to find something which 
pleases his fancy. Returning to his room in the 
restaurant Roversi (on his card is printed Hoffman 
House) he spreads out his purchases and intoxi- 
cates himself with their gorgeous hues ; then he 
unlocks a closet in which former conquests are 
stored away, and amuses himself for hours with 
combining the different stuffs into the most beau- 
tiful color dreams. ' ' For this green will harmon- 
ize with the brown of Laertes' doublet ; this red- 
dish bronze is just the right thing for Queen 
Gertrude's robe; the pale violet will line Hamlet's 
mantle " in Act III ; and these plush borders, re- 
sembling embossed leather and fur, will enhance 
Polonius' sedate costumes; and these gauzes are 
for Ophelia, who will always be enveloped in 
diaphanous veils." Russell possesses a marvel- 
ous .intuition for colors. From that standpoint 
his Hamlet will be a great success. It will be a 
feast for the eye, a dawn of stage costuming far 
surpassing Irving's efforts or those of the Saxon 
Meininger ; perhaps not in correctness but surely in 
harmony; for it is not only the beauty of each 
separate costume but the general effect of one 
costume against the other, the robes of the prin- 
cipal characters against the background of the 
supers and scenery (and mind, you this as princi- 
pal attraction) which will make out the innova- 
tion. A 

In Act I. the costumes will be in turquoise, 
emerald and bronze; in Act III. everything will 
grow opalescent (Russell calls this his "apple 
Mossom scene,") and towards the end of the 
tragedy actors and scenery will be steeped in 
garnet-like hues, in purples and blacks. The 
realism of the Meininger and the Irvingesque 
poetry of the London Lyceum will be overcome 
by this carnival, this Dyonisian feast of moving 
colors. Hail to thee, Russell-Hamlet, apostle 
ushering pictorial music into the vulgarities of 
contemporary stage costuming, realizing with 
unforeseen splendor what has never been dreamt 



of since Noverre, the great dancing master of the 
Eighteenth century. 

But where will Hamlet himself remain ? Ham- 
let, the most philosophical part of stage charac- 
ters the stumbling block of nearly all actors ! 
~ What will criticism say to this Hamlet in 
silks and velvets, with silver trimmings, jewelled 
garters and bronze embellishments, and purple 
linings ? And will he give a new thrill to the 
greater critic, the public ? Will his poses be half 
as fascinating as those of the divine Sarah, one of 
his goddesses. Will his delivery convince like 
that of Kainz or Mounet Sully I — Will not Rus- 
sell's Hamlet, from all we know of the man, im- 
press us like a feminine Oriental rhapsody on this 
Shakespearean symphony of thought: — a young 
Sardanapalus slurring over Elizabethean blank 
verse as if it were Swinburnean eroticism \ 

Mr. Russell has not enough masculinil y for a 
Hamlet, much less for the ideal Hamlet. He has 
neither the intellectuality of grotesque Irving 
nor the scholarly silvered -tongued delivery of 
Edwin Booth. He will give us a Hamlet drowned 
in a sea of draperies and stage jewels, and the 
pessimism of the Danish prince will be missing 
like the violets in Ophelia's apron. ■ 

Nevertheless we. who want to experience new 
vibrations, we will all go on the opening night, 
convinced that we will never repent it as it will 
undoubtedly contain something startling and 
sensational. And now I'll tell tales out of school, . 
and give you an idea how Mr. Russell will depict 
the ghost scene. 

Mr. Russell disapproves of the traditional rep- 
resentation of ghosts. He argues, if ghosts can 
talk at all, they can also speak in a different man- 
ner than in the monotonous, sepulchral, hob- 
goblin fashion of the average stage ghost: also, if 
ghosts can walk and beckon, they can also move 
other parts of their body. Spiritualists should 
be exceedingly interested in Russell's manifesta- 
tions of departed spirits. 

When Hamlet, Horatio and Marcellus are on: 
the platform (Act I. Scene 4) and have listened 
with disgust to the flourish of trumpets and ord- 
nance shot off as the king " drains his draught of 
Rhenish down," and when Marcellus suddenly 
exclaims: "Look, my lord, it comes 1" the au- 
dience merely sees a faint shimmer of light, of 
vague, indistinct form, flit across thestage. Then 
the figure of the ghost becomes more distinct and 
beckons. Russell-Hamlet, in desperate excite- 
ment, follows. The scene changes. Scene V repre- 
sents a steep cliff to which rocks forming a natural 
staircase lead up. Again the will-o'-the wisp is 
shining, this time on the summit of the cliff. 
Gradually the ghost, speaking more and more 
ardently, assumes more and more human shape, 
while Russell-Hamlet climbs up higher and higher 
the rocky ladder, until he has reached the wall 
of the cliff and can get no farther. Then hap- 
pens the unforeseen. The ghost, uttering the 
words "Adieu, adieu, remember me," extends his 
arms, bends over the cliff, and in thishangingposi- 
tion. presses a'paternal kiss of Wagnerian length 
upon the uplifted, hideously smiling face of Rus- 
sell- Hamlet. 

Is not this like Jupiter, who, tiredof the frivoli- 
tiesof Olympus, descends, wrapped in clouds, upon 
poor mortals whom he loves ? 



